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INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


PART THE THIRD. 
CHAPTER I. 


Emigrants....Emigration to America is advisable to 


swindlers....And to the lowest class of people in the 
south of Germany.+..Hessians....<Swabians. 


The most important object for an emigrant is 
the knowledge of the people among whom he 
seeks a refuge. The knowledge of the land is 
but of secondary importance; for the people with 
whom we have to do, are much more essential in 
the estimate ofour happiness than the mere natural 
objects around us. But after having given the 
characteristic description of the people, and of 
the land, it is proper, for the information of those 
who are inclined to go to America, to treat im parti- 
cular of the various classes of emigrants. 

From what has been said, it appears sufficiently 
clear, that for the class of Swindlers, the United 
States of North-America are a country after their 
own heart. The facility of obtaining credit and 
making an advantageous bankruptcy there, opens 
a most extensive field to the usual animated activity 
of such gentlemen. ‘The stupidity of the peasants, 
descended from parents who came from the 
southern part of Germany, enables them to ap- 
pear as fortune-tellers, conjurors, preachers, phy- 
sicians, or surgeons, and wipe the purses of their 
stupid dupes. Since the French, from the West- 
Indies, have introduced there Pharo and rouge et 
noir banks, these ingenious people make the green 
creoles and country boobies pay the tribute due to 
superior genius. Virginia was at all times the 
land of gamesters. | Where every one speculates, 
and there is such plentiful occasion for speculation, 
a swindler must of course live and thrive in his 
element. A skilful European cheat finds, among 
the Americans, many competitors, but none but 
simpletons can be taken in by American cut-purses; 
they cheatinthe face of the sun, and can beat or gull 
only people like themselves. Butas the gentlemen- 
jugglers and cut-purses contrive to live, where 
honest folks starve, we need not be at all con- 
ecrned about their success in America, where 
nobody starvese We shall not pursue them, 
therefore, through their windings in that country, 
but, to deliver our own from them, recommend 
to them a tour thither, and wish them a govd 
voyage. 

The lowest class of poor peasants, especially in 
South Germany,* the swineherds, the beggars, the 





* The divisions of Germany into North and South, has 
in modern times become more and more general among 
writers It has been at length remarked that there are 
Natural boundaries which divide Germany into two equal 
parts. I have seen in Americaa Latin dissertation upon 
the natural geography of Germany, which aman by the 
tame of Reichenbach, who now lives at Lancaster in Penn- 





poorest day labourers in Swabia, Franconia, and 
the Palatinate, may likewise be advised to emigrate 
to America, and join their cousins, brothers, &c. 
who in many instances have grown rich there by 





sylvania, wrote, when he was assistant preceptor of the 
school at Nordheim. He divides Germany into South and 
North, by a chain of mountains, which he supposes to rise 
at the white mountain, near Teschen, in Silesia, and which 
afterwards forms the boundary between Moraviaand Silesia, 
and then between Behemia, Moravia, Austria, the Upper 
Palatinate, and Franconia. He reckons Bohemia asa part 
of North Germany, because the southern boundaries form 
the separation of the waters, as the rivers rising there flow 
in opposite di-ections. This chain, which he calls the 
division mountain, then takes the name of Fichtelberg, 
then that of the Thuringian forest, afterwards that of 
Vogelberg, and he brings it on to join upon the Rhine, not 
far from Dusseldorf, too far north, as it should seem, 
seeing that the chain of the division mountains jain that 
river between Bonn and Coblentz. He follows this chain 
of mountains again beyond the Rhine, where I will 
leave him. He divides North Germany into a mountain- 
ous part and a maritime part ‘‘ Germania montana” and 
«« Germania maritima.” The first includes Hesse, Thurin- 
gia, Upper Saxony (net the whole circle of Upper Saxony) 
Upper Lusace, and the mountaineus part of Silesia. He 
divides again the second into Wes:phalia, and Lower 
Saxony and Vandalia. By Vandalia he means Holstein, 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Brandeuburg, the electoral 
circle and lower Lusace. His subdivisions of south 
Germany are, | believe, according to the rivers. His di- 
vision of North Germany appears to me equally new and 
accurate. But he has uot remarked, as far as I remember, 
a seconk chain of mountains, which run nearly parallel to 
the division mountains. ‘The Harz is certainly a part of 
this chain; to the westward of it, is the mountain which 
separates Hesse from Hanover. The dutchy of Westphalia, 
according to all appearance, likewise belongs to it. A!- 


though this chain in many places sinks so low as to appear’ 


to be interrupted, it continues to run in ranges of hills, per- 
ceptible perhaps to the eye of an observer. It is well 
known, for example, that the natural boundaries of 
upper and lower Lusace may easily be distinguished. The 
division mountains and this chain include a long, beautiful, 
fertile valley, which comprises Hesse, Thuringia, &c. This 
valley, and country situated to the northward of the 
northern chain of mountains, may very safely contend 
with the finest parts of North-America. In South Ger- 
many, too, not only these regions, but also the beautiful 
countries of Holstein, Mecklenburg, and Lauvenburg, are 
seldom equailed. In respect to fertility, there are cer- 
tainly some districts upon the Elbe equal to the most 
fruitful parts of South Germany, if not superior. In 
respect to climate there can be little difference between 
the two halves of Germany. Mr. Hess remarks in his 
fugitive pieces that the eatable chesnut thrives in the 
neighbourhood of Altona. The vine succeeds only in 
certain advantageous situations to any high degree of 
excellence in South Germany, and perhaps ict might thrive 
equally weil, in similar situations, in the northern divi- 
sion. It appears by documents that the Mark of Uran- 
denburg formerly produced much wine. We are indebted 
to Mr. Professor Meiners for more correct ideas upon 
the proportiunab!e goodness of south and north Germany. 
Before that respeciabie author appeared, Germany was in 
truth almost a ‘ terra incognitia:” for | make no account 
of mere general information. North-Germany is divided 
by the Weser, the Elbe, and the Oder, into three large por- 
tions, if the country to the westward of the Rhine and to 
the eastward of the Oder, be not taken into the account. 
The first between the Rhine and the Weser, the second 
between the Weser and the Elbe: the third between the 
Klbe and the Oder. Every one of these parts may be 
divided again into mountainous and flat lands. ‘The divi- 
sion mountains are the natural boundaries to the sou:h- 
ward, as the Baltic, the Eider, and the North-sea are to 
the northward. 





n~e 


excessive labour. It is remarkable that even the 
lowest class of northern Germans are never, or 
at most very seldom pleased with America. 
Perhaps the principal cause of this may be, be- 
cause there are so many southern Germans there, 
and those two nations have a strong antipathy 
against each other. I met with a Brandenburger 
who shed bitter tears, because he could not return 
again to the old Mark, his native country. I told 
him he would be there exposed to be forced to 
enlist as a soldier, he answered that he had 
rather live as a soldier in Prussia, than remain 
here, though he could earn high wages for his 
daily labour. A Mecklenburger said the same, 
and added, that he was determined to return by 
the first ship to his dear native country. 


Of the northern Germans, the Hessians alone 
are pleased with America. They emigrate thither 
in great numbers, and are glad to get toa country 
where, say they, “ we shall be able to drink coffee.” 
They take no notice of the hatred which the 
Americans bear towards them since the war. “ A 
damn’d Hessian,’”’ is the name which the Swabian 
populace of Pennsylvania readily bestow upon 
every German. The causes of this Hessian emi- 
gration are well known. 


Judging from what I have seen in Pennsylvania, 
I must conclude the South-German, and particular- 
ly the Swabian peasants to de much below those of 
upper and lower Saxony. Of the former, indeed, 
none but the dregs of the country people emigrated 
to America. But inthe Saxon circle, even the day 
labourer is neither so coarse and ignorant, nor so 
ugly as the South-German emigrants to Amcrica, 
and their descendants. The language of the 
South-Germans is likewise much harsher; and 
hence Mr. Hess thinks that the south part of Ger- 
many should be called Teutschland, and the north 
Deutschland. he only objection to this is, that the 
upper Saxons, who are northern Germans, use the 
first of these expressions too. The language is 
certainly softer in the mouth of the nerthern Ger- 
mans, and especially of the lower Saxons, than in 
the throat of the Swabians. The fine cultivation 
of the meadows in Pennsylvania is the work of 
Wurtemburgers. They are all artificially watered, 
which is, however, here very easy, owing te 
the numerous brooks which issue from the hills. 


A Wurtemburger by the name of Sager, whe 
had practised as a physician at Charleston, and 
then came to Pennsylvania to buy a farm, but 
prudently forbore the purchase, when he found 
that it would produce nothing, said to me, that 
Wurtemburg was a paradise in comparison with 
the rest of Germany, but a hell in comparison 
with America. This Swabian declaved that North 
Germany was an hundred years behind hand of 
Wurtemburg in point of information and farm- 
ing, and that we poor northern Germans were 
all despicabie slaves. Upon my remarking.then 
that America was to be sure an excellent place 
of refuge for emigrants. of a certain class, he 
cried out with all his: might, “ No....but for 
every person who has learnt any thing.” Flere- 
upon I took the liberty to answer, that it was 
especially a good place for bunglers, every one 
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having the liberty of practising any sort of 
business, and because in the land of the blind 
the one-eyed people are sharp-sighted. 


CHAPTER II. 


Redem*tioners....Cruelty of a ship-captain to certain 
persons of that description....A Russian captain. 
These people are commonly unable to pay 

the muster of the vessel for their passage, and. 


thercfore. he generally sells them for three 
years wpon ther arrival in Americas These 
kiud of goods have grown very dear; twenty 


guineas are now paid for the three years. The 
owner of another man’s powers for three years, 
must give him food and cloathing, or at least 
sometuing that ie calls such. The Pennsylva- 
nians maintain that nothing honest can ever be 
made of these redemptioners who by this slavery 
are imamediately made homogeneous with the 
lands, and tacy think it would in general be 
best if no Europeans other than such redemp- 
tioners should emigrate. Jn such case they 
would, indeed, be secure from censure, and might 
live on, unnoticed in their stew. 

The most distressing circumstance for these 
poor people is the separation of families. The 
children are often sold at a great distance from 
their parents. They are besides often il.-treated 
by the ship-captains; who beat them and give 
them stinking meat to eat. Hunger is still more 
frequently their lot. There are, in America, so- 
cietics who inquire of these people upon their 
arvival, whether they have been ill treated by the 
sea-faring people. But the captains take cure to 
supply them abundantly with every thing at the 
end of their voyayre, to efface the previous ill-im- 
pressions, and the joy at sccing themselves relieved 
from the sufferings and dangers of a voyage, con- 
tributes to the same effect. 

‘Lhe American ship-captains often practice real 
erucity upon these poor wretches, though more 
upon the trish than upon the Germans; which no 
coubt proceeds from the circumstance that the 
Irish migrate in much greater bumbers. ‘Thus, 
for example, all the Philadciphia newspapers re- 
lated, in the year 1796, that the captain of a ship, 
who had many hundred Irishmen on board, suffer- 
ed two bundred of them to perish with hunger; that 
for several days successively he gave them no 
provisions at ail, and that, upon his arrival in 
America, he sold to an house of ill-tame, a girl of 
fifteen, whom on the passage he had got with child. 
The ship remained at Wilmington, because an in- 
feciious distemper prevailed on board. Ofthe punish- 
ment of thissea-monster, the newspapers never said 
a word; and I myself dare not, for tear of the Ger- 
man Americomanes, express bere my surprise at 
‘the impunity of such a wretch, who, asfar as 1 know, 
was never called to any account; for they would 
say | blame the American administration of justice 
because it does not, upon all occasions, hang, and 
break upon the wheel. Joy, therefore, to the 
Americomanes, upon the impunity of the worthy 
gentleman ship-captain!! and long live the mild 
justice of the United North-American States!!! 

Strong farming workmen or tradesmen find an 
easy sale. But sometimes an unsaleable article 
erceps in, and Jays for a long time upon the ow- 
ner's hands. Officers and men of letters are 
such articles. The captain who imports such 
geous knows not the market. J saw a Russian 
captain remwia a whole week long as ballast on 
board a ship, and not a soul shew an inclination 
for him. He was a mere druge The master 
oi the ship constantly urged him to find a pur- 
chaser, aad offered, in such a case, to lét Mr. 
Captain off at 50 per ceut discount; for it was 
easy to sce toat ho use whatever could be made 
He sent the captain round in 
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oi s.dit, Kc we 
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the city to attract a purchaser; but no such 
thing as an amateur was to be tound. ‘The 
captain talked of nothing but running peopl 

through with bayonets, which he pictended (& 
have practised very largely against the Turi 

and Poies. This spitting of people was in trut 

all he knew, when he was alialysed in his fir- 

element. At length the owntr ana master ©! 
the vessel let him go, for a promissory noite & 
pay his freight in six mouths time; hopes bein; 
ziven him of a place as schoolmaster in the coun 
try; this place he obtained. W hat he wili teu 

the boys, and especially the girls, I know not: fo 
as I have observed, he understands nothing bui 
spitting. While he lay as dead goods on boat. 
the ship, he was continually writing’ threaten, 
letters to the empress of Russia, who, he pretend- 
ed, owed him money. When he inquired of me, 
how he should procure payment of this debt, | 
advised him to raise an army of two hundred 
thousand men. 


CHAPTER III. 


Of Redemptioners, in continuation... The best thing 
an European of education, and without money, can 
do there, is, to commence pedlar....Indifference to- 
wards the scienceSe.Schoolmaster Reiche. 


The horrors of a winter voyage, for these 
redemptioners, who are heaped up together 
in Wiiat is called the ship's steerage, can be more 
easily conceived than described. They must 
endure every calamity. Hunger, cold, thirst, 
blows, vermin, filth, sickness, and often the plague. 
! know not whether the hope of earning, after a 
three years slavery, more than in furope, by 
daily lavour, can be equivalent for so many sui- 
ferings. 

Krom all this it may surely be concluded, that a 
man of education must use all possiile endeavours 
to avoid falliag into the unhappy necessity of 
selling himselfin America. If such a person can 
pay for his passage, but bas no capital with wiich 
to commence business, | know nothing better lor 
him than to turn pediar. Shouid he have been 
even a field-inarshai in Lurepe, he would do well 
to assume the partof a pedlar, rather than to learn 
a trade, or fell trees, a work for which well-cducat- 
ed gentlemen are not remarkably qualiica. If he 
has no money at ail, 1 will sull be easy for him 
to obtain, upon credit, goods to asmali amount, 
which he may self at a profit of an hundred per 
cent to tiie farmer’s wives and Guugiiters: ne can 
then return to Philadelphia, purciiase nore poods 
again, and proceed as before. ‘Lhis employment 
is, 1ndeed, for a man of taste, not the most exalt- 
ed. “Phere is lite dignity in piaying the Harlequin 
before farmer’s wives, to prevail upon them to 
purchase trashy, at treble the price for which they 
might buy itin town. Yet, for an Luropean fine 
gentleman, without money, it is the best thing to 
be done in America; for a schouolmaster is not 
only a much tormented creature, but is so badly 
paid, that he must follow some other business, 
besides the disgusting trade of schoolmaster, to 
procure a mere subsistence. 

‘Tradesmen of all kinds can, unquestionably, get 
aliving in America. but itis not so easy for them 
to attaina comfortable condition. If the price of 
labour be incomparably greater than in Europe, 
aud they can, of course, earn much more, the 
price of every article, is in the same proportion 


higher, so that the balance is entirely restored. In | 


this country every thing favours trade, and 
especially foreign trade. The working up of raw 
materials is rather impeded than advanced by the 
commercial and fiscal establishments of the coun- 
ry. 

That artists, and men of letters, as such, are 
not received with open arms in America, and that 


treastres are not showered down upon them for the 
productions of thet 
AUUPO . 


wenlus, is sulucientiv known jn 


* The country is too young for this. 
* Voc must not 
ip before seed-time,” say the fF vwropean 
mericonm. and if the advancement cf 


Mts, not of immecdinte necessity 


«Vv i uropeans and Aipericanse 
8 tO Fe 
DCs ;3 tie 
Is Ment hed, 
nguire, ** what js 
heir use?” thatis, “Low can they briny us in 

oney!’ Phis infancy of the country so often 
Heved, to excuse co Many things, may well be 
coubted, when we consider the state of morals 
‘hich is exactly similar to those ef the decrepid 

uropean states, which the gentlemen Americo- 
manes so pleasantly style crippled; as they call 
poor Europe a crippled quarter of the world. Jt js 
nighly unbecoming for youth to indulge itself so 
much in luxury, and to be more aadicted to avarice, 
even than decrepid old age. It would besices be 
an insoluble problem, how the outcasts of societies 
altoycther crippled, (1 ask pardon, for the frequent 
repetion here of this favourite word of the gentle. 
men An.ericomanes) by vice, could have erected 
such a vigorous youthful state, if the fact were so. 
This absurd and false pretence of youth must no 
longer be adduced to excuse the Americans for 
their clownish contempt of the beautiful, and their 
barbarian indifference towards the sciences which 
do not immediately bring in money. Tobey must 
not be held out as a philosophical people, while 
philosophers starve among them. It is insufferable 
to hear them called an ingenious, noble, feeling 
people, while a brewer's boy is more esteemed 
among them than a great painter, sculptor, poet, 
or musician. 

It would be altogether intolerable to apply in 
favour of the Americans, the opinion of the Ge 
nevan philosopher, in respect to the influence of 
the arts and sciences upon the morals; the person 
who should do this, would prove that he did not un 
derstand that great man. He himself declares the 
cultivauon of tic arts and sciences,to be a palliative 
amony corrupt nations, by the removal of which 
the evil would become still worse, and appear in 
its utmost deformity. The Americans greatly 
need such a palliative. 

from the contempt in which the German langu- 
age stands aniong the Americans, it is evident that 
German men ot letters ought to be the last of all to 
go to America. The example of the schoolmaster 
Kziche,* whe died here in wretched poverty, though 
be had been invited to Pennsylvania, to be minister 
of the church in Philadelpbia, is discouraging 
enough. My advice, thereiore, to men of letters 
and artists, 1s to stay’ at liome.: 


en the polished Atnericans 


CHAPTER IY. 

Physicians—Surgeons—Apothecaries—Clergymens 

Physicians, Surgeons and Apothecaries find 
abundant employment in a country where fevers 
of all denominations and colours ‘prevail, where 
rheumatism, palsy, gout, pleurisy, &c. are so coms 
mon; where apoplexy, dropsy, &c. &c. offer up 
so many wretched victims to drunkenness, and 
America would really be a gold mine for persons 
of those professions, if the ability to pay, were in 
proportion to the general sickliness. But this is 
not the case. <A physician, whom I met with in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania, complained very 





much of bad payment. One half the sums which 
physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, all which pro- 
fessions are practised at once by the same persons 
in the inland parts, or which merchants have in 





* He published a German gazette. It may be imagined 
how profitable this was, by considering that the payment 
in advance, for a whole year, was—one dollar !—Nay—not 
the payment in advance, but the subscription—which the 
subsciibers pay just when they please or can. 
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their accompt books, they must consider as lost. | 
There are however some richer neighbourhoods, 
where this is not the case such as the sea ports, | 
and the county of Lancaster. But they are obliged 
to give their attendance upon credit, excepting in 
the sea ports, or otherwise they have very little 
practice. The healing art however in: all its 
branches is next to commerce, the most profiiable 
pusinesse A skilful physician, or surgeon, ina 
country where there are so many bunglers em- 
ployed in keeping the boat of Charon constantly 
full, must soon have an extensive circle of opera- 
tion for his art. There are able Europeans in 
this line, and Americans too, such for example as 
Doctor Rush, who are in great business. But the 
uacks, and makers of experiments “in anima 
viii” continue nevertheless to follow their own 
courses» WhenI went to America, I had one for 
a fellow passenger. le called himself a surgeon. 
Some days after my arrival in Philadelphia I met 
him in the street ; and upon my asking him where 
he meantto go, he answered that he had been ad- 
vised to go tmmediately into the western country, 
where he hoped to find something or other to cut 
up» I afterwards heard he had been practising 
tooth drawing upon dogs. Wherever he saw a 
dog he fell upon him and broke a tooth out of his 
head. After following this habit a while, he thought 
he might begin todo the same with human beings. 
How he succeeded I know not. I suppose how. 
ever that he broke a couple of dozen necks, or at 
least occasioned sufferings inexpressible. 

Of the theologicai facuity, those who possess the 
art of assuming the mask of orthodoxy. may be 
tolerably sure of obtaining a place as clergymen, 
among the German Pennsylvanians. The hetero 
doxy of schoolmaster Reiche, did him much inju- 
ry. Even Mr. Muhlenberg himself, the clergy- 
man at Lancaster, though otherwise very partial 
in favour of his countrymen, acknowledges that 
the Germans there, in respect to religious in- 
struction, are fifty years behind hand with Germa- 
ny- ‘The Calvinistic and Lutheran societies reci- 
procally hate each other, and strive to give each 
other all possible vexations. Toey are attached 
to those religious systems, I believe, chiefly for 
the sake of the doctrine of exclusive salvation, a 
creed to which they are devoted in its fullest ortho- 
dox sense, or rather nonsense, and which is very 
convenient for them, because they think it relieves 
them from the troublesome obligations of active 
charity, and the periormance of their duties. Or- 
thodox divines therefore, may go to America, with 
a morai certainty of making their way; andI wish 
they would all go, together with the class of emi- 
grants first mentioned in this part of my work. 

The clergy are maintained by the volurtary sub- 
scriptions of their respective societies. very in- 
dividual gives what he pleases, orif he has no oc- 
casion for a clergyman, gives nothing. The pub- 
lic government, make it not at all their concern. 
The clergymen therefore, are dependent upon their 
flocks. ‘There are commonly two parties; one 
for the minister, and the other in opposition. By 
the latter every action ofthe clergyman is blamed, 
and bv the former, from party spirit, approved. A 
clergyman told me that he foundit impossible 
ever to satisfy his opponents. Ifhe rode his horse 
fast, they would say “the parson rides like a hus- 
sar.” Jf he rode slow, they would exclaim * the 
parson is lazy, &c.”” These inconveniencies are 
however compensated by a considerable income, 
collected by the subscriptions. 

The clergy enjoy besides. the advantage of hav- 
ing nothing to pay at the inns when tbey travel ; 
hence it is, thatso many adventurers fall to preach- 





ings LT knew one, who was at tic same time a 
joiner. Vet he preached as well as others upon 
aiauverage. it dors not appeur thatthe ciergy lose 
any of their estimation by this absolute dependence 
Ypou ine socictics. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Blanch rrde— Migrating manufacturers alter their 
plans, and turn speculators—— Merchants must be 
acquainted with the peculiarities of American com- 
mercemDelius the merchant. 


Among the emigrants who do not succeed well 
in America, are likewise included the air balloon 
gentry, if we may judge from what happened to 
Mr. Blanchard. Those who have read my letters 
from America, published in Mr. Archenholz’s Mi- 
nerva, must already know that Blanchard has sunk 
from the dignity of an air balloonist receiving pre- 
sents from kings, down to the rank of a puppet 
show man, in taverns, of the class which in Germa- 
hy wecommonly call tippling houses. ‘This trade 
is far from being so profitable, as in the north of 
Germany; for the Palatines and Swabians, and 
their American descendants, especially the Calvi- 
nists, are of a much more melancholy turn than 
the northern Germans, and probably from a mis- 
taken or an hypocritical devotion, have no taste for 
such worldly amusements. The Irish, and the sots 
in general, would indeed readily support such ex- 
hibitions, but they have no money. Yet, as the 
wheel of fortune is continually revolving, Mr. Blan- 
chard, before my departure, appeared to be rising 
again, for he advertised in the newspapers his in- 
tention to go up in a balloon at New-York. His 
ascension at Philadelphia, which was the first in- 
stance of such an experiment performed in Ame- 
rica, he said had ruined him; for the Philadelphi- 
ans had subscribed, but after seeing him in the air, 
kept their money, and many ofthe subscribers sent 
him only half a dollar each, to his lodgings. In 
this manner he lost the expense he had been at, 
and was ruined, Before his xrial tour, he called 
the Americans in a pamphlet a wise and happy 
people. But afterwards, whenever he spoke of 
them, instead of ** Americains,” he called them 
Americoquins. 

Manufacturers who come with large capitals to 
America, and hope to reap great advantages from 
the establishment of their manufactures, will find 
themselves greatly disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, as may be seen by what has preceded. Ge- 
neral arguments drawn from the nature of things 
must lead us necessarily to conclude that Ameri- 
ca gives special encouragement to the migration 
of wealthy manufacturers, especially considering 
the numerous causes which urge them to leave 
England. But general reasonings devised in one’s 
chamber, concerning an object, twelve hundred 
miles distant from that chamber, often bear wide 
from the truth, while so many single circumstances 
are unknown, which operate to produce an alto- 
gether different result. Very respectable writers 
have believed in such an encouragement of migrat- 
ing manufacturers; and what could they else, 
while so many incredible circumstances altering so 
widely the calculation, were unknown to them? 
and these very incredible circumstances are the 
naked truth. In one word it is, that in America, 
the public good is not at all taken into considera- 
tion, in the administration of government; but as 
a speculative commercial interest, and if things 
are traced to their source, an Lnglish interest are 
there predominant, ali the positive establishments 
are therefore in direct opposition to the success of 
manufactures. The principal obstacle is, not so 
much the want of labourcrs as the dearness of la- 
bour, and of ali articles, which are artificially crea- 
ted. But | have already sufficiently explained 
these things, for persons who know how to read; 
and it would be an useless expence of paper bere 
to repeat what { have said. Most of the manu- 
facturers upon arriving in America, alter their 
plans, and apply themselves to speculation tmstead 


| of imanuiactures. 


Merchants, wio wish to settle in America, wil: 
do weil first to study the market, and tica to jearn 
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the method of trading peculiar to the Americans, 
before they engage in commercial business there. 

lor German merchants, who had been bred to 
trade, assured me in Philadelphia, that they paid 
dearly for the lessons they had received concerning 
these peculiarities. With regard to sending goods 
to America, and entrusting them there to Amert- 
can houses for sale, it must be sufficiently known 
in Germany, that German commercial houses, un- 
able to obtain any accompts, have been obliged to 
send agents to America, to recover their debts, 
and that they have thought themselves lucky to 
recover after several years, twenty-five per cent. of 
their capitals. The adventures of the merchant 
Delius, which have appeared in print, written by 
baron Knigge, shew all this in its true light, and to 
the great mortification of the Americomanes fully 
confirm my opinions. This man relates his com- 
mercial sufferings in America, and the ill treat- 
ment occasioned by them, which he met with in 
Kurope, and proves the whole by documents annex~ 
ed. It may be established as a maxim, that com- 
mercial connections should be formed only with 
k.uropean mercantile houses, settled in Americas 
but hever with natives ofthe country. 

( Lo be Continued. ) 


b ——-——___] 
POLITICS. 
FROM THE TRENTON FEDERALIST. 

Mr. Jefferson, and his party, have, in the most 
wanton, lavish, and unconstitutional manner, wast- 
ed the people’s money. To give a slight idea of 
this, I submit the following statement, which ap- 
pears from the proceedings of Congress, from 
official documents in Mr. Jefferson’s own papers, 
and from other authentic accounts : 

The unconstitutional order for the re- 
pairs of the French ship Berceau, cost 52,838 54 

The unconstitutional order to restore 
one half of the sales of the French 
schooner Peggy, by which, if complied 
with by the federal officer, the United 
States would have lost 10,008 

‘Phe unconstitutional order for repay- 
ing the fine to Callender out of public 
monies 208 

Mr. Jefferson and his party, during 
the last session of Congress, pave to 
Duane, four dollars a ream for four 
thousand reams of paper for the United 
States, which could have been bought, 
and which Duane did actually buy, of a 
paper maker, for three dollars a ream, 
by which the United States lost 4,008 

Mr. Jefferson, without any cause but 
to gratify a favourite, recalled Mr. Hum- 
phreys, our minister at Madrid, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Pinckney, a democratic 
senator from South-Carolina, in his place, 
with an outfit of 9,000 

Mr. Jefferson, instead of ordering Mr. 
Livingston, cur minister to France, to 
embark from Boston, where the vessel 
lay prepared for him, he ordered the 
vessel to wait on Mir. Livingston at New- 

York, which cost upwards of 2,008 

Mr. Jefierson sent Mr. Dawson to 
France, to carry over the treaty, in a 
public armed ship, when at the same 
time Mr. Livingston had been appointed, 
and it was his duty te have gone imre- 
diately—but his own private convenience 
was preferred to the public good—This 
jaunt of Mr. Dawson’s cost the United 
States 30,00” 

Mr. Jefferson discharged several hun- 
dred disciplined marines, who had re- 
ceived cloaths and bounty, and then, when 
they were wanted soon after to send 
‘gainst the pirates of Barbary, he was 
vbli,.d to raise new recruits, and to pay 
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a fresh bounty, and give new cloaths— 
This cost the United States, extra 

And to this last article, might, with 
propricty, be added the loss of our mer- 
chant vessels lately captured by the Tri- 
politans, by reason cf Mr. Jefferson's 
saving policy, in not sending out a suf- 
ficient force, while the greater part of 
our navy is laying rotting in the docks 
at Washington 

Add also for the ransom of nine sea- 
men captured in the brig Franklin, at 
two thousand dollars a head, according 
to the customary rate 

The expenses of the federal house of 
representatives, during the cight months 
session, from Nov. !3, 1797, to July 1, 
1798, and which was the most expensive 
session that happened during the federal 
administration amounted to fourteen 
thousand and ninety eight dollars and 
sixty-one cents—while the last session, 
which lasted but five months, from 7th 
December, to May 1, 1801, amounted 
to seventcen thousand dollars, making a 
balance in favour of the federal, and 
agails. the present administration, not- 
withstanding the difference in the length 
of the session, of 

The shares of stock, belonging to go- 
vernment in the United States bank, 
have been sold to Foreigners, Messrs. 
Baring and Co. merchants of London, 
by Mr. Gallatin, at ten per cent. below 
the selling price; by whichthe United 
States have lost, at the lowest caleula- 
tion, 

The present rulers have released 
to the French republic a debt due to 
our citizens, for depredations on our 
vessels, and commerce, and which 
our government will eventually have 
to pay, of at least 20,000,000 

During the last session of Congress, the Salaries 
of the following officers were raised, viz. 


10,000 


60,000 


18,000 


2,901 49 


190,000 








Secretary of State, raised 1500 | Register, 900 
Secret@ry of the Treasury 1500 | Post-Master General 600 
Secretary of War 1500 | Assistaut P,. M.G., 500 
Secretary of the Navy 1500 | Com. of Revenue 600 
Comptroller of Treasury 1250] Account. of War 400 
Auditor 1000 | Account. ofthe Navy 400 
‘Treasurer 1000 | Attorney-General 600 

13,250 00 





‘Total amount of above expenses. $ 20,382,191 03 

Thus my countrymen, it appears, that in the 
short space of 18 months, the present rulers, which 
I have heard called “ your most sincere—your dest 
friends”—have destroyedthe main pillar of our 
government, the Judiciary, which was our great 
bulwark against oppression and tyranny—That 
they have drawn monies from the ‘Treasury, with- 
eut the authority of law—That they have postpon- 
ed the payment of the public debt; which, on the 
federal plan, would have been totally discharged in 
i8i7——That they have authorised agents .o bor- 
row money at 10 per cent; and have, moreover, 
absolutely wasted and thrown away ol the people’s 
money, above Twenty millions, three hundred and 
cighty-two thousand, one hundred and ninety-one 
dollars. What think you of such friends? —Might 
you not, with equal propriety, call the rovder, who 
has rifled your treasure, and set your dwelling on 
Rutics your SiNCEF mm yOur best friend ? 

== 
MISCLLLANY. 


ADVENTURES OF CKITA. 


! do notat all question, that your gallantry will 
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sessed a stronger mind and greater erudition, than 
most of her sex, who, to contess the truth, have lit- 
tle acquaintance with the sublime study and prac- 
tice of philosophy. 

You must know, Sir, that I am the daughter of 
acountry gentleman of considerable fortune, who 
spared no expense in my education, which was both 
solid and ornamental. At ten years of age I was 
mistress of a tolerable share of universal history, 
both ancient and modern. At fifteen, to pass over 
the lighter parts of my accomplishments, such as 
a perfect knowledge of the French, Italian, and 
Spanich languages, drawing and music, I began to 
have some relish for the works of Locke, Male- 
branch, Bayle, and Hume, which latter, 1 will not 
hesitate to own, was always my favourite. By a 
continual reading of these authors, vulgar concep- 
tions were banished from my mind; and I soon 
perceived, that most of the received opinions of the 
world originated in prejudice. 

But how shall I describe the transports I felt up- 
on the first perusal of the fascinating pages of Rous- 
seau? Dear and lively painter of nature, we live 
over thy fancied scenes! When we read thy 
thouchts, our intellect wanders in the most de- 
lightful and rational elysium! But not to be hur- 
ried away by the violence of my admiration, from 
the immortal Rousseau I learnt, that the passion 
oflove was so far from inimical to true philosophy, 
that it was abcolutely necessary the mind should 
be unshackled by contracted notions. to taste that 
passion in its pure and unadulterated state. 

From Rousseau I caught a refined taste in poet- 
ry; particularly for that tender and keen sensibi- 
lity, which 1s so peculiarly remarkable in the 
Italian poets—for, though. I never read any of the 
poetical effusions of that great man, [ think his 
Nouvelle Heloise, not to mention his Confessions, 
calculated to throw a soft languor over the mind, 
more favourable to a love of poesy, than the works 
of any other writer whatever. 

At this period a young gentleman, the son ofa 
man of good fortune in our neighbourhood, return- 
ed into the country from the University of Cam- 
bridge, from whence he had been unjustly expel- 
led by the illiberallity of the Vice-chancellor; te- 
cause, forsooth, he was reputed the author of an 
essay, displaying at once the most profound read- 
ing and elegance cf style, and enlivened by a sar- 
castic vein of wit, worthy of the pen of Voltaire, 
which openly denied the divinity of a certain cele- 
brated philosopher, (whom some, indeed, have ex- 
alted into a deity) and even expressed a doubt whe- 
ther such a person ever existed! 

Charles Mandeville, for that was his name, pos- 
sessed a handsome exterior, and the manners-of a 
man of fashion. We read together, and mutually 
diverted ourselves with the ridiculous prejudices of 
mankind. Our opinions instantly coalesced ;— 
mutual sympathies soon attracted us to cach other ; 
and from friendship we insensibly felt the soft ties 
of affection influence our hearts. 

No sooner did we discover the cause of our 
emotions, than we communicated our feelings to 
each other. Both loved, and both were sensible 
of the pleasure of loving ; but as we were well ac. 
quainted how much the mind abhors restraint, and 
that 


** Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies,” 


we disdained to think of any other union that of na- 
ture and sentiment, when 
Yi cddoventiitel All is full, possessing, and possest, 
No craving void left aching in the breast, 
F’en thought meets thought, ere from the lip it part 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart. 
This sure is bliss, if bliss on earth there be, 
And once the lot of Mandeville and me.” 
The remnant of common usares, however, sti!! 
hune upon ourideas: aid we ferLore te nuke om 
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we enjoy the most perfect state of felicity and con- 
fidence that humanity is capable of, although in 
secret, by which you will see how aifficult a mat- 
ter it is to eradicate those ancient errors to which 
the mind bath been accustomed; and that the soy] 
cannot emancipate itself at once from the con. 
straint which bath been absurdly imposcd tpon it, 
but requires some time to regain its native energy 
and elasticity. 

At the end of six months the affection of Charles 
Mandeville manifestly declined. 1 was far from 
being surprised at this, or upbraiding him for hig 
inconstancy; for I knew too well the mutability of: 
human nature to expect an everlasting attachment, 
as both Rousseau and Godwin have clearly shewn 
its impossibility. However, 1 did not fail to blame 
my contidant fer informing me of the true state of 
his heart, and to acquaint him that | considered his 
conductas an insult upon my understanding. He 
contessed his error, and solicited my pardon, which 
I gave him, and we parted in the most friendly 
manner. 

Perhaps I should not so easily have forgiven this 
slight, had not my paramour been for some time 
indifferent to me. Nature pointed out to us our 
duty, and we fulfilled her commands; had we con- 
tinued our connection, we should have counteract- 
ed her designs, which weuld have been at once irra- 
tional and disgusting. 

My reason was now greatly improved, and I had 


to despise the opinions ofthe world. 1 only waited, 
therefore, for some object who was worthy of my 
regard, to whom I might once more unite myself 
by the bonds of love; but I was diverted from my 
pursuit by the illness of my father, who shortly af- 
terwards ceased to be—sunk in eternal sleep. Philo- 
sophy forbade me to give way to useless sorrow up- 
on this occasion, and I soon removed to the house 
of an aunt, with whom I continued to reside for 
some time. 

As my fortune was now in my own hands, I was 
teazed by the addresses of several officers in the ar- 
my; but I had resolved to preserve my indepen- 
dence. A young baronet, who had lately married 
an antiquated virgin in consideration of her great 
wealth, settled in that part of the country where 
my auntlived. An intimacy soon ensued between 
the families, and Sir William ’s conversation 
presently convinced me he was a man of superior 
intellect and learning. His situation became the 
objectof my pity. It was impossible he could have 
any affection for Lady - indeed he hinted as 
much to me in a confidential conversation. 

This made me determine to cfferhim a share in 
my heart, and to propose a iGur upon the Conti- 
nent, by which we could at once gratify our love, 
and the thirst of beholding whatever the fine arts 
and antiquities of Italy should present to our notice. 
He instantly agree« to the proposition, and we left 
England upon our projected plan. As to Lady 
, | am informed she was so ridiculous, as to 
take the infidelity, asit is called, of her husband so 
much to heart, that she repaired to Bath, where 
she died of vexation. 

We remained in Italy three years, gratifying 
our laudable ambition of knowledge and research, 
during which time I twice became a mother. As 
Sir William 
rather embarrassed by the unbeunded profusion to 
which he had accustomed himself, when we arrived 
at Klorence upon our return I advised him to offer 
his hand to a young lady of immense property, the 
daughier of a dry salter, who had come hither for 
her health, net doubting but the charms of a title 
would have a powerful influence upon both the old 
man and his child. I was not deceived in my con- 
Y jectures. The marriage very shortly took place, 
notwithstanding the bed impressiens which the 
tharacter of SrV iitiom west bere 373 ive rpen the 
wind of pcople i such narrow principles. 
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acquired a strength of mind sufficient to enable me. 





's circumstances had become ° 
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Having a sincere regard for Sim William, I would 
not suffer him to be exposed to any reproaches 
from his new relations upen my account. I there- 
fore quitied Florence, and set off for Germany, 
accompanied by my woman and my childven. 

Not to detain you with unnecessary details, as I 
was passing through Franconia, iny carriage untor- 
tunately broke down at the foot of a steep moun- 
tain. To increase my distress, nigiit was quickly 
coming on, when one of the postillions informed 
me that we were not far from the chateau of 
the Baron Von Erlichtenheitenberg, who was a 
nobleman of a very courteous disposition. I dis- 
patched one of my servants to the chateau to intorm 
him of the accident, and to request uis permission 
to remain there that night. Lhe man returned 
with a polite invitation, and was followed by the 
Baron and Baroness. 

I shall pass over the compliments that took place. 
Suffice it to say, that I was equally charmed with 
the Baron axd his Lady, and continued at the cha- 
teau for a long time. 

The Baron was a man of sense, and one of the 
IWuminati: indeed, the conversation of both hus- 
band and wife was peculiarly pleasing. One morn- 
ing as we were walking in the park belonging to the 
chateau, the Baroness, after a short preiace, told 
me, that she suspected I was more than agrceable 
to her husband, and, therefore, provided I had no 
objection, she would be very grateful, if I would 
have the kindness to admit him into my afieciions, 
and to share him between ‘us. Sentiments so ex- 
alted and noble, and moreover so congenial with 
my own feelings, darted through my irame like 
electricity. 1 embraced the Baroness, and pro- 
mised to grant her request. During the eighteen 
months that I staid at the chateau, I experienced 
nothing but a calm philosophical joy ; and I once 
again became a mother. 

Man is a finite being, and all bis pleasures and 
pursuits have an end. The Baron te/t Eriichten- 
heitenberg to attend the commands of the french 
Directory, upon some business of extreme import- 
ance. AsI did not choose to accompany him and 
the Baroness to Faris I set out upon my return to 
England, whence I hoped all the Gothic im- 
pressions of false education had been entirely 
swept away- 

But upon my arrival at Londen, to my infinite 
surprise, | found them as strongas ever. Wouid 
you believe it possible, that all my acquaintance 
avoid me! Nay. when | wrote to my aunt to tell 
her I would spend a few days in the country 
with her, she had the folly to return me for answer, 
that she must decline any intercourse with a per- 
son of my character and disposition ; as if it were 
not a duty to follow the impulse of Nature, and 
laudable in a female citizen to have as many ofi- 
spring as she can! 

All i desire of you, Sir, is to place this matter 
in its proper light. Ifyou will favour your readers 
with an Essay upon the subject, you will be entitled 
to the thanks of all people of enlarged minds, and 
particularly of, Sir, your humble servant, 

CriTa. 
— 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Hariz, the elegant poet of Persia, has not only 
been commended by Sir William Jones, but has 
been decorated by the excursive fancy of Burke 
with the most brilliant panegyric. [The odes of 
this Persian warbler are as enchanting as the notes 
of the Nightingale. and while he charms. the 
listening air, as be sings in the pavilions of Asiatic 
luxury, every Muse, Grace, and Love assemble 
and crown the armonist with chaplets of the 
gayesttcxture. It hasbeen considered as a sort o! 
Guty by every one, skilled in the idier ef Pevsia, to 
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translate from this »e witching writer. The Persian 
miscellanics abound with his effusions; and every 
lutanist of the Last, as he touches the gay chords 
with no reluctant quill, blesses the memory of the 
bard. . 

ODE OF HAFIZ. 


From Ferstan Lyrics, or scattered Poems from the Divine 
Hafiz, Fe. translated by Mr. Hindley. 


Minstrel, tune some novel lay, 
Ever jocund, ever gay ; 
Ca.! for heart-expanding wine, 
Ever sparkling, ever fine. 
Sit remov'd from prying eyes ; 
Love thy game, the fair thy prize; 
‘Loy ing snatch ihe turtive bliss, 
Eager look, and eager kiss; 
Fresh and fresh repeat che freak, 
Often give, and often take, 


Can’st thou feed the hung’ring soul 
Without drinking of the bow]? 
Pour out wine; to her ’tis due: 
Love commands thee—fill anew ; 
Drink her health, repeat her name, 
Often, often do the same. 


Frantic love more frantic grows, 
Love admits of no repose : 
Haste, thou youth with siiver feet, 
Haste, the goblet bring, be fleet ; 
Fill again the luscious cup, 
Fresh and fresh, come, fill it up. 


See, yon angel of my heart 
Forms for me, with witching art, 
Ornaments of varied taste, 
Fresh and graceful, fresh and chaste. 


Gentle Zephyr, should’st thou roam, 
By my lovely charmer’s home, 
Whisper to my dearest dear, 

Whisper, whisper in hey ear, 

Tales of Hafiz; which repeat, 
Whisper’d soft, and whisper’d sweet; 
Whisper tales of love anew, 
Whisper’d whispers oft renew. 


In a summer retreat, | have given many of my 
summer evenings to readisg and meditating the 
ANCIENTS. JUVENAL, Pxrrsius, and HorAcsz, 
claimed and received a very continued attention. 
in studying these admirable wiitings, | have not 
disdained the aid even of the Dutch commentator ; 


,and I have courted the liberal society of such 


scholars, as Girrorp and Drummonp. ‘Lhe 
following comparison, from the pen of the latter, 
uppears to be critically just, and is composed ina 
sparkling style, which is marmore purior. 

“In comparing the three great satirists of an- 
liquity, lam inclined to give the first place to 
tiorace, the second to Juvenal, and the third to 
Persius. Horace is the most agreeable and the 


“most instructive writer; Juvenal the most splendid 


declaimer, and Persius the most inflexible moralist. 
The first is like a skilful gladiator, who vanquishes 
without destroying his antagonist; the second 
exerts gigantic strength in the contest; and the 
third enters the lists with all the ardour of a youthful 
combatant. Ifthe style of Horace be chaster, if his 
Latinity be purer, if his mannerbe gayer and more 
agreeable, than either of the two Satirists, who 
follow him, he does not write finer verses than 
Juvenal, nor has he nobler thoughts than Persius. 
‘The poetry of the first resemble’ a beautiful river, 
which glides along through pleasant scenes, sunny 
fields, and smiling valleys: that of the second is 
like the majestic stream, whose waters, in flowing 
by the largest city inthe Europe, are polluted with 
uo small portion of its filth and ordure : that of the 
third may be compared toa deep and angry torrent, 
which loves to roll its sullen waves under the dark 


shadow of the mountain, or amid the silent gloom 


of the forest. 

I hope the following remark will urge the 
classical reader once more to the perusal of 
the £ifth Satire; “ ad Anneum Cornutuin, cujus fuit 
wuditare 
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In directing the attention of the reader more 
particularly towards Persius, I might indulge my 
partiality for that admirable moralist, by pointing 
out many passages in his satires wortay of a 
great poct.—I cannot resist the inclination I feel 
of recommending his fifth satire to the examination 
of those, who have not already attentively consider- 
ed that poem. ‘he verses, particularly addressed 
to Cornutus, are beautiful and interesting: the 
explanation of the doctrine of the stoics, con- 
cerning liberty, is done in a masterly manner; 
and the description of the effects, produced on 
the human mind, by the insubordination of the 
passions, is deserving of serious reflection in every 
stage of life. 

In the first part of the succeeding remarks, Mr. 
Drummond’s theory of the passions will please by 
its ingenuity, and benefit by its wholesomeness. 


“ There isa knowledge of human nature, and of the 
constitution of the human mind, displayed by Persi- 
us, in treating of this last mentioned subject, which 
ought not to escape the observation of the reader. 
It must be evident to every man, who attends to the 
operations of intellect, that its energies are increas 
ed by the influence of passion ; and that even what 
are called the worst passions appear to have been 
originally intended by nature only as stimuli to 
the mind, to impel it to exertion. »Anger is im- 
planted in our breasts, in order to enable us to 
resist injury ; and fear is made to influence us, in 
order that we may attend to the preservation of 
our existence, by avoiding danger. It is then the 
excess of the stimulus; it is the extreme indul- 
gence of the passions against which we have to 
guard, and which we ought to consider as noxious 
to our mental constitution. 


*« {t seems to me, that the human passions may 
properly be classed under two heads; the first 
comprehending those, which are more temporary; 
the second including those, which are more durable 
in their nature. 

** We may reckon, in the one class, anger, desire, 
terror, kc. in the other, envy, love, ambition, ava- 
rice, kc. The first may be called the acute, and the 
second the Chronic diseases of the soul: the former 
occasion uS the severest pangs; but the latter dis- 
turd, with little intermission, the repose and happi- 
ness ofour lives. Itis against the influence of these 
last, that Persius directs the moral part of his 
fifth satire. He endeavours to shew that, without 
vanquishing those tyrants of the mind, avarice, 
luxury, love, and ambition, the understanding will 
lose all its force, and at length sink in driveiling 
dotage into the vilest and most contemptible state 
of weakness. 

* But, to return to the literary character of 
Persius. Though his sentiments are admirable, 
and deserve to be better known than they are, 
yet his poetry cannot be praised for its clegance, 
nor his language for its urbanity. It is one thing to 
esteem the excellent sense of an author, and another 
to propose his style as a model. for imitation. 


“ The defects of Persius, considered with respect 
to composition, cannot perhaps be easily defended. 
Even Causabon, his fondest admirer, and most 
successful interpreter, admits that his style is 
obscure. If, however, any apology can be made 
for this first sin against good writing, it is in the 
case of a satirist, who dared to reprobate the 


crimes, and to ridicule the follies ofa tyrant. If 


Persius be obscure, let it be remembered, he lived 
in the time of Nero. 

“ But it has been remarked that this author is not 
obscure, only when he lashes and exposes the Ro- 
man Emperor. It was very well, it has been said, 
to employ hints, and speak in half sentences, 
while he censured the vices of a crucl and 
luxurious despot; but there could be no occa- 
sion for enveloping himself in o oscurity, while 
be expeunded the doctrines of the stoics to bts 





friend Cornutus, or expatiated to the poet Bassus j 


on the true use of riches. 

“ But those who blame Persius for his obscurity, 
ourht to reflect, that of all the various kinds 0: 
poctry, Satire is that, which loses most, by being 
read at a period very distant from the time of 
its composition. Just observations upon men 
and manners will indeed be esteemed in every 
ave, when ‘Taste and Literature flourish; and well 
described characters will always intcrest readers 
of judgment and feeling. But it is not the 
nature of satire to dwell upon gencral topics, 
without allusion to existing circumstances, or 
without reference to particular and even familia 
examples. But it may be asked it vice and folly 
would not be exposed with perhaps greater effect 
by the delineation of fictitious characters and by ge- 
neral observations upon manners, than by cweiling 
upon the absurdity of a temporary fashion, or upon 
the guilt, or weakness of an obscure individual. 
To this question the satirist may justly reply, that 
his aim is not only to censure vice, but to punish 
those who practice it. If example teaches at all. 
it teaches most, where it applies best. The princi- 
ple vpon which punishment is justly inflicted is for 
the sake of example; and the punishment, which 
we dread, because it may be ours seems terrible 
even where it falls upon others. Generaland abstract 
reasoning upon virtue and morality may delight the 
wise and good; but it rarely corrects the feolish, or 
reforms the profligate. As the moralist treats gene- 
rally of virtue and of wisdom, of the influence 
of reason and of the subordination of the passions; 
so the satirist remarks, and censures those pri- 
vate and individual deviations from good sense or 
good conduct; which it does not fall within the 
province of the moralist to observe. ‘The moralist 
displays the variety of the human character, as it 
exists in all ages and nations: the satirist marks 
its shades and its defects in particular instances. 

“ While, therefore, ladmit the charge of obscu- 
rity, which has been brought against Persius, 1 
cannot allow it that weight, which it would have 
in most other cases. Indeed, we may as well 
complain of the rust on an ancient coin, as of the 
obscurity of an ancient satire. Nature, it is true, 
always holds up the same mirror, but prejudice, ha- 
bit, and education are continually changing the ap- 
pearance of the objects seen in it. | 

“ The objections which have been made to 
Persius, in some other respects, are more difficult 
to answer. His unpolished verses, his coarse 
comparisons, and his ungraceful trensiuions from 
one subject to another, manifest, it is said, cithei 
his contempt, or his ignorance of elegant composi- 
tion. 

‘¢ It cannot, indeed, be contended that Persius 
displays the politeness of, Horace, or that he shows 
himself an adept in the callida junctura. His 
poetry is a strong and rapid torrent, which pours, in 
its infracted course, over rocks and precipices. 
and which occasionally, like the waters of the 
Rhone, disappears from the view, and loses itself 
under ;round. 

“ But although some critics have been thus far 
justly severe upon Persius, is it possible that they 
should be so prejudiced against him, by the imper- 
fections of his style, as to deny that this excellent 
Satirist possessed energy, acuteness, and spirit ; 
because his language is rude, is not his bold and 
manly sense to be admired’ What mind is so 
fastidious as to contemn just observations, and 
sound and wise reflections, because they are not 
expressed in the most clegant manner. The 
ancients, who must have seen the defects of 
Persius better than we can do, nevertheless ad- 
mired him. All the philosoplers and poets of 
his time, seem to have esteenied him; and the 
best critic, and the wittiest epigrammatist. of an- 
tiguitvy, were amone the number of those, who 
eucbrated hime And then comes the elder Scaliger | 
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with all his offensive pedantry, to inform us that 
Persius was silly and dull. But Quintilian would 
not have praised a silly writer, nor would Martial 
have admired a dull one.” 

Having, at considerable length, exhibited from 
the Lrummond galiery a pleasing portrait of Per- 


sius, we will now present a most brilliant proof of 


his gratitude to his master. It seems that this 
wise ancient had a very different idea of the cha- 
racter of a sage preceptor, and a matt of learning, 
from that disgraceful and degrading one, which ts 
so currentin this enlightened country. The writer 
of this article repeats his fervent wish, that we had 
Palaces, magnificently devoted to learning; that we 
could see in America another Oxrorp, and another 
CamMBriDGE, liberally endowed, and instructed by 
a long train of dignified dectors, who should be 
proudly and perfectiy independent. 


"Tis true on lofty themes I seldom dwell, 

Nor love withempty sounds my verse to swell. 

But now, my gevile friend, while thus the hours, 
While even the inspiring Muse herself is ours, 

Let me my heart unfold, and there disclose 

‘Lhe generovs love, which for Cornutus glows, 

An hundred voices now I dare to ask, 

For praising thee becomes thy poet’s task: 

Nor think these words a fla:tering Muse has sung; 
They fall not varnish’d froma faithless tongue: 
They leave my bosom tothy view reveal’d, 

And own the sceret which it long conceal’d. 
When first, a timid youth, I knew the town 
iuxchang'd the purple for the virile gown, 

‘The gulden bulla trom my neck unstrung, 

‘Lhe sacred bauble by the Lares hung 

From harsh restraint the first enlargement knew, 
And crowds of parasites around me drew ; 

When the white shield, by yowhful warriors worn, 
ihvough all the streets of Kome by me was borne; 
When too the martial dress forbade reproof, 

And kept each friendly moniior aloof: 

At that green age, whenerror most beguiles, 

And Vice puts on her most seductive smiles, 
Allures from Virtue unsuspecting vouth, 

And teaches folly to abandon truth ; 

‘lo thee, Cornutus, I myself resign’d, 

To thee entrusted my uncultured mind. 

‘thy gentle bosom, O Socratic sage, 

Proved the best refuge to my tender age: 

My young and pliant spirit clung to thine, 

As to its guardian oak the shooting vine. 

Train’d by thy hand and moulded by thy will, 

{ was thy scholar, and companion srill; 

W ith thee I saw the summer sun arise, 

With thee beheld hinr grid the evening skies: 

Weil pleas’d from feasts the twilight hours to steal, 

And share with thee a philosophic meal, 

On us, my friend, like fortune still awaits, 

And Stars consenting have conjoin'd our fates. 

Whether by chance our lives were both begun, 

When equal Libra had receiv’d rhe Sun; 

Whether our lots the Twins between them share, 

And those, who love like them, have made their care; 

Whether malignant Saturn’s clouded hour 

Was cross'd for us by Jove’s prevailing power; 

The stars, I know not, which do thus combine 

To regulate my destiny by thine. 


Persius thus illustrates a well known paradox 
of the Stoics. 


Some one there was, who finding strength to fail, 
His body meagre, and his visage pale, 

For the physician sent and told his case, 

And show’'d Health’s roses faded on his face, 
Three days repose the fever’s force restrains 

And cools the current beiling in his veins. 

Once more desirous for the world to live, 

And tas‘e of all the joys which it can give; 

He quits his bed, prepares to bathe, and dine, 
And quafl the juice of the Surrentin vine. 

‘ How wan, how sallow!” the physician cries; 

* Ah, but ’tis nothing now,” the sick replies: 
‘* Nothing, my friend, the dire prognosis shews 
** Disease productive of a thousand woes.” 

‘ Nay, pry thee peace, 1 do not ask thine aid; 
‘* My guardian in bis grave long since was laid.” 
‘Lhe doctor goes, tre sick man’s body swells, 
Aud waver gathers in a thousand cells: 

His breath, sulphureous, taints the vernal gale, 
And airs mephitic, from his lungs exhale; 

Ar length, unlook’d for, Death the wretch appals, 
And from his hand he lifted goblet fails. 

"The trump: funeral torches glow, 
Annouucimg tar the mockery of woe. 


§ $OullG, 








On the state bed the stiffei’d corse is laid, 

And al! the honours, duero death, are paid ; 

O’er the sad relics new made Romans mourn, 
And place the ashes in the silent urn. 

* Thy well told tale dces not to me apply 

No fever rages, and no pulse beats high, 

Lay thine hand here; my heart no throbbing knows, 
And health for me uninterrupted flows.” 
Methinks thou may’sta few exceptions make, 
Did loss of gold never cause thine heart toake? 
Does not a fever rage, whene’er by chance, 

*A fond maid’s soul is pictur’d in ber glance? 

Say dost thousit contented ar the board, 

Which just a cake and cabbage can afierd ? 
Come, try thy mouth—hah—there’s an ulcer there 
Too tender to be tovch'd by such coarse fare. 
Thou hast an ague, when hearr-chiiling fear 
Bristles thine hai, and whispers dangers near: 
And madness, horria fiend, is nigh at hand, 
When raging anger hurls his flaming brand, 
And thou dost rave in such a frantic strain 

As mad Orestes wouid pronounce insane. 


This.evening, as my studies and reflections have 
been unusually long. my readers must be yawning 
as wellas myself. Torclieve them, and send them 


to bed in good humour, I trim my lamp once more, 
and, by its fading light, copy the following. 


When good King Arthur rul'd the land, 
His powial name old tales resound, 

In merry mood he gave connaard 
To shape tbe royal table round ; 

Then, when the Monarth freely din’d 
Among his knighrs.'so fam’d of yore, 

Each guest at once his place could find, 
Nor think ef ceremony more. 


From this arrangement it turn’d out, 
As mirth ard jo!lity soon found, 
That, while they push’d the bowi about, 
The liquor constantly went round : 
From hence the modern custom rose, 
For Arthur’s sake, we'll hold it dear, 
Still round and round the bottle goes, 
Be tabies round,—or tables square. 


A circle is a wond’rous thing. 
As sage philosophers repeat, 
So perfect, nothing can they bring 
In which all ends completely meet; 
And where so well can end meet end, 
As when our hours with wine are crown’d, 
While glass meets bottle—friend meets friend, 
And Pleasure’s heartfelt smile—goes round. 


Let Bachanals sing rosy wine, 

The summum bonum, as they think ; 
Another theme of praise be mine, 

A poet owes much more to in. 


Dear fluid! what to thee I owe, 
Without thee cannot well appear ; 

Ahi! still thy ebon stream must flow, 
Or all my visions flit in air. 


Thou givst to half the world its fame, 
By card, newspaper, or review ; 

Thou givst to airy nothing ‘‘ name,” 
And ‘local habitation’’ too. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
KING’S BENCH, GUILDHALL, June 16. 
Mrs. Parker, 0 the Rev. Mr. Geldart. 


Mr. ErskINeE stated the case on the part of the 
plaintiff; she.is a Lady who has a jarge house in 
Kent, within seven miles of Rochester, which she 
lets in lodgings during the summer season to 
persons of rank, fortune andcharacter. The de- 
fendant is a Clergyman of the Church of England 
who has livines and estates in Yorkshire. 

The present action was brought forthe sum of 
641. 7s. 6d. for the board and lodging of the de- 








* Drvoen, with his usual felicity, thus translates a Simi- 
lar passage, 
Lf an alluring girl, in gliding by, 
Should tip the wink, with a lascivious eye. 
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fendant’s wife and child, for near six months. | 


The circumstances of the case were as follows :— 
Tie defendant, who is bimseif an epulent man, 
had received a considerable jortune with his wife, 
a Lady of great beauty and accomplishments, and 
ayalnst whose honor and character there had ne- 
ver been the slightest imputation thrown, even by 
the cefendant. The violence und fury of bis tem- 
per were such, that she now, for the second time, 
found it impossible to remain in his house, and 
was obliged to leave it. The defendant, forget- 
ting the honour and humanity which became a 
gentleman, but more especially a person invested 
with the sacred character of his profession, suffer- 
ed his wife to remain in London absolutely penny- 
less; while she on her part, was obliged to insti- 
tute a suit against him in. the spiritual Courts, 
praying to be divorced from him, on the ground of 
cruelty and adultery, and also praying that allimo- 
ny of separate maintenance might be decreed her. 
While this suit was depending, she wished to find 
a respectable asylum in country lodgings, and, by 
the recommendation of Mr. Brooke, of Grey’s Inn, 
with whom she had been acquainted previous to 
her marriage, she went down with her child, on 
the 18th of April, 1801, to the piaintiff’s house. 
where she continued for six mouths: the défen- 
dant, however, came at the end of three months. 
and took away his child; but at the same time 
expressed his satisfaction at fuding her lodged in 
so respectable a house, and that her conduct was 
so unexceptionable. He also then expressly con- 
sented to her lodging at that house. in case she 
should refuse to return to his. Afterwards, in 
March 1792, a bond was executed between de- 
fendant, his wife, and her friends, wherein, it be- 
ing mentioned, that the expence of the proceed- 
ings inthe Spiritual Court might be injurious to 
their family, it was therefore agreed to put a stop 
to those proceedings, in consideration of a set- 
tlement of 1501. per annum, from the day of the 
date of thit bond; after which, she also agreed 
that she would contract no debts with which he 
might be chargeable; this bond had neither by 
the words, or the meaning of it, a retroactive ef- 
fect, so as to exempt the defendant from the debts 
his wife had incurred in [SOl, When she was obit- 
ged to fly from his house, on account of his ill 
treatment, and being destitute of the necessaries 
of life, cuntracted such debts for her lodging 
and maintenance, as were suitable to her station 
in life. 

Miss Ester Smith, a'lodger. in the plaintiif’s 
house, proved that Mrs.’ Geldart and child “had 
lodged there for the time the plaintiff charged ; 
and thatthe house was every way appointed tor 
the. reception of persons of fashion and fortune. 
She was-present at the tinié that Mr. Geldart took, 
away hischild, and heard him then say, that iflis 
wife would not retutn to his house, ke was glac 
that she had taken lodgings in such a respectable 
house. 

Mr. Brooke, of Gray’s Inn, uncle to the last, 
witness, said that it was by his recommendation 
Mrs. Geldart took lodgings at the house of the 
plaintiff; that the terms charged for her board 
and lodging were no higher than he had himself 
always paid for his neice (the last witness), and 
what was usual at that house; he had had many 
conversations with the defendant, respecting his 
wife, ins which defendant said, he was much’ 
surprised and pleased to find her so comfortably 
and respectably lodged ; and that ifshe would not 
return with him, he was willing to pay for her at. 
the rate of 1001. per annum. ~ 

Major Stuart, of the Royal Marine Corps, lodg- 
ed in the house at the same fime, and remember- 
ed the visit of the defendant, at the time he took 
away his child: he had some conversation with 
him at the time: and upon the defendant’s asking 
him some questions about Mrs. GC——, he told 
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him, that she had mace berse!{ u:iversally re- 
spected, from the correctness and reserve of b 
conauct. * Oh! she had always too much oi that 
for me,” was the answer oi the defeat. 

Lor p ELLEN BOROUGH in the course of the trial, 
observed, that no agreement for separute mamte- 
nance could exen’pt a husband from paying the 
debts contracted by his wile, in a state of separn- 
lion, unless the money agreed on was reguiany 
paid; he observed that maintenance means fooc 
and cloaths, and nota mere parcliment deed. Tie 
bond, dated March 1802, was proceeding to be 
read in evidence; when 

Mr. Garnow, feeling such a weight of evi- 
dence, and his Lordship’s opinion against the ce- 
lendant, consented to a verdict against him—V er- 
cict for the piaintiff 641. 7s. 6. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 





Cuurcnice cherished a prejudice against THo- 
MAS SHERIDAN, the author of some valuable tracts 
on k.iocution. The satirical bard, thus derides one 
whom he supposed to be a mere auceps verborum, 


‘“« A word catcher, who lives on syllables.” 


He can instruct us how to use 

Our A’s, and 8's, and P’s, and Q’s: 
O’er letters, into tatters, worn, 

O’er syliables, defac d and torn, 
O’er words disjointed, aud o'er sense, 
Leti ciestitute of all defence, 

He strides, and all the way he goes, 
Wades—deep in blood—o’er criss cross rows! 
Betore him, every consonant, 

In agonies is seen to: pant; 

Beliiiid, 1 forms not to be known, 
The ghosts of tortur’d vowels groan, 


——— 


Of all the multefarious advertisements we have 
ever seen, the tollowing is the queerest. 
LINES, 


COPIED FROM A BOARD OVER THE DOOR OF JOHN 
GROVE OF WHITE WALTHAM, BERKS, 

John Grove, grocer, and dealer in tea, 

Sells the finest of Congou and best of Bohea; 

A dealer in coppice, a meas’rer of land; 

Selis the finest of snufts, and the finest white sand; 

A singer of psalms a scriv’ner of money; 

Coliects the land tax, and selis fine virgin honey: 

A ragman, a carrier, a baker of bread, 

And a clerk to the living as well as the cead; 

Vestry clerk, petty-constable, selis scissors and knives, 
Best Virginia, and Buckles, collee:s the small ‘ty thes; 
.Is atreas’rer to clubs, and maker of wills; 

He surveys men’s estates, and vends Anderson’s pills; 
Wootlen-draper and hosier, sells all sorts of shoes, 
Wich the best earthen-ware, also takes in the news; 
Deals in hurdles andeggs, sells the best of small beer, 
The fines: sea coals, and’s elected o’erseer; 
Deputy-surveyor, sells fine writing paper, 

Has a vote for the county, and is linen-draper; 

A dealer in cheese and the best Hampshire bacon, 
Plays the fiddle divinely, if I’m not mistaken. 


The editor of the Aurora wishes, that there 
were as many aliens landed to vote in every state 
as inthis. Should any man, or number of men, 
who wore the appearance of poverty, ignorance, 
and vice so strongly marked, as did hundreds of 
the newly naturalized citizens of Pennsylvania, 
been landed in some of the towns in New-England, 
it would have been the duty of the civil authority 
of those towns, and this duty they would have 
strictly performed, to have: warned such men to 
leave the town within ten days, and if the warning 
was not complied with, they would have thrust them 
out by force. Duane knows little about the people 


of New-England. ,Great changes must be effected 
in the laws, customs, feelings, and pride of that 
people, before they will submit to the degradation 
of being told, by the out cast of foreign nations, 
who shall sit in their councils. 

[Gazette of the U, States. 


' 
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A southern gentleman Ietely paid a visit to Co- 
lonel Pickering. at bis farm: in Esscx. He tound 
this worthy, though much abused citizen—not su- 
perintending a set of ill-icd and worse claa slaves— 
pot amusing himself with cock fighting, herse 
racing, or hunting for popularity, in a tavern or 
yrop-shop—but literally, like another Cincinnatus, 
euiding the plough, while two of his sons were 
issisting him in his rural labours. Such 1s the 
reply which this celebrated citizen makes to the 
inany slanders which the insatiate unrelenting ma- 
lice of poiitical enemies are ever uttering agaimst 
him. Instead of retailing their invectives, he lives 
down their calumnies, and by his conduct convicts 
them of talsehood and malice. 

[ New-York Com. Adv. 

The following is a memorable proof of the po- 
litical ignorance of the new fungied French. Of 
that curt load of constivutions, drafted by the rascal 
Sieyes, itis probable that neither he, nor his widear 
associates, knew even a Ictter. ‘They understood 
them, however, to mean treason, sedition, and 
rebellion, and that to these upstart reformers was 
suficient. ‘* A few days ago Lord Holland asked 
Barthelemi, the president of the senate, for some 
explanation upon one of the articles of the new 
consutuuion, and that Barthelemi r@ferred him to 
the person who drew up the constitution, for as to 
limself he was not informed upon the point in 
question. This reply is said to have surprised all 
the English who were present.” [Lon. pap. 

General Vial is said to be an excellent dottle 
companion. [ib 

Cheetham, the fatter, and bad editor of the 
New-York Citizen, left England, it is said, tocheer 
us benighted Americans, with the brilliant flame 
of his phosphoric patriotism. Alas! how uncon- 
scious of the danger of a warfare with federal wit. 
He has been so often lashed, of late, in Co.man’s 
Evening Post, that the poor hatter looks as d/ack 
and as d/ue, as if he had been immersed in one of 
his own vets among the lees of logwood and indigo. 
We have thoughts of writing a parody of Inkle’s 
affectionate apostrophe to Yarico, and begianing 
with— 

O say, simple Felt, have you form’d any notion, 
Of all the rude perils in crossing the ocean? 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


** Aurelia” has by no means “ survived the age 
of invention and poetry.” She is in the full bloom 
of menial youth. Let her remember the easy 
lines of Dr. Johnson, 





Could philosophers contrive 

Life to stop at thirty five, 

Time his hours should never drive 
Over the bounds of thirty-five. 
High to scar, aud deep to cree, 
Nature gives at thirty five. 

Lady, svock and tend your hive, 
"Lrille not at thirty-five, 


The frst imitation of the well known ode of 
Horace to Xanthias Phoceus is worthy of the 
classical scholar, the elegant poet, and the inde- 
pendent man, who has expressed his just con- 
tempt of the sable sensuality of Thomas the Lewd. 


The second imitation, though too short, is hu- 
morous, and remarkably easy. We impute no 
fault, but its brevity. 


“ Frank Fid’’ rivals the * Poor Jack” of-Dibdin. 
* Dactyl and Comma” are alert and skilful. 


* Frederick,” both as a good poetand a sincere 
lover, deserves the food regard of his fair one. 


“ Harley” is one of our most favorite coppespon- 





dents. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
WILLIAM. 

A SONG—FOR MR. CARR. 


WILLIAM was young, and never youth 
Possess’d a better soul than he ; 
To Jutta he bad sworn his truth 
His love from guile was ever free! 
But war uprear’d the bloody tent, 
And William to the battle went. 


Why flies the rose my Julia’s cheek! 
Why fall those tears, my love! he cries, 
Thy country’s peace alone I seck, 
Her liberty the darling prize: 
With glory crown'd return’d at last, 
We'll smile on all the perils past. 


You go, she cried, and we must part: 
Thus love by fate was ever crost! 
I see the weapon reach your breast ;— . 
And Julia in the fight is lost.— 
Ah! too prophetic were her words, 
He fell, oppress'd by hostile swords. 
FERDINANDO. 


JULIA. 
4A SONG—FOR MR. CARR. 


The ev’ning blush’d her latest red, 
When Jura to the shade repair’d, 
Where, o’er her faithful WiiLiam’s head, 
‘The turf its heaving bosom rear’d. 


The lily, planted by her love, 
Its truest emblem flourish'd there, 
The laurel o’er his tomb she wove, 
And yew still sacred to despair. 


While with her lips the stone she prest, 
That told the story of his death, 
The poison rankled in her breast ;— 
She sunk, she sigh’d, resign’d her breath! 
FERDINANDO. 


FROM THE ANTI DEMOCRAT. 
['The argument of each honest Statesman, the invention of 
every Genius, and the sprightliness of every Wit are all 
in battle array against our French pbilosopber and his 


Democratic troop The ensuing Parody of a drinking | 


song, much in vogue, alludes to the * ardent’ amours of 
Africa, so well understood, and so modestly prosecuted 
®y a certain Great man.] 


A NEW SONG, 
BEING A PARODY ON AN OLD ONE, 


LATELY INTRODUCED IN THE NEW OPERA OF THE |} 


CALEDONIAW DISCOVERY. 
ACT Il. SCENE 1. 


Discovers a modern philosopher seated in a ne- 
¢ro hut, with a number of the African race round 
the fire; the younger part eating mush out ofa 
frying pan: over the fire place hangs a Calender, 
which tells the Merryweather and the sad: behind 
the door, stands a Mad’son chained to his brother, 
who was too Dearborn to be free; admiring the in- 
genuity of a Gullatin—in the chimney corner stands 
a Smith, who appears to be endeavouring to repair 
a broken nose. 


When seated with Sall, with my 4rats all around, 
Fol de rol de rol de ri do, 

The danjo shall play and the song shall go round, 
With a bumper then here's to you day, 
Come Sail, a buss, my yellow joy, 
Here Jom, be merry, drink my /ad, 
The fed’ralists are all run mad, 

And I've come here to be merry, girls and boys, 
And I’ve come here to be merry. 


Come strike up the danjo, Sam—Sa/ giv'’s your hand, 
Fai de rol de rol de ri do, 
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Take partners, od zooks, ne’er shilly shally stand, 
Lead up, cast down, hands across, 
Now /om, another bumper toss, 
Here’s to the man that I Jove most. 
Join Sal and 6rats—my fav'rite toast ( Tom Paine ) 
For I've come home to be jolly jolly boys, 
For I've come home to be jolly. 


In glee, jig, and merriment the moments shall fly, 
Fal de rol de rol de ri do, 

While whiskey in bumpers brightens Sally's eye, 
Oh damme, charmer, giv’s your hand, 
My purse you know you can command, 
In pleasure, joy and gay delight, 
Another glass and then, the night 

Will pass in extacy and carnal joys, 
For I’ve come home to be jolly. 


SOBNET 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO HER WHO BEST UNDERSTANDS IT. 


Friend of my heart! whom I have fondly lov’d 

Who sought to lull my miseries to rest, 

Whose smiles have sooth'd me, when with cares 
opprest, 

Whose partial friendship e’en my faults approv’d, 


Friend of my heart! farewel—I wish’d to part 
(If that were doom'd) as friends—tIn evil hour, 
I mark'd the gath’ring storm begin to lower 
To pang a bleeding, yet still faithful heart— 


This crue] doom I could have silent borne, 

And when at eve I sought my wonted rest, 

In pleasing dreams have clasp'd thee to my breast 
And told my heart thatit was made to mourn— 
Why then unkind, at parting should’st thou »e, 
Why sav'“to wound thy feelings, were most sweet 


to me.”" 
FREDERICK. 
|} 
SELECTED POETRY. 
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TO WINTER—BY MRS. OPIE. 


Power of the awful wind, whose hollow blast 
Hurls desolation wide! thy sway I hail. 

If o’er the scene around car. beauties rest 
Superior far to aught that summer’s gale 

Bids in the ripening year to bloom awake. 

To view thy majesty, the cheerful lake, 

The dance, the festive song, | pleased forsake, 
And through thy sparkling scenes I stray alone, 
Now the pale regent of thy splendid night 
Decks with her yellow rays thy snowy throne. 
Richly her beams on Summer’s mantle light; 
Richly they gild chill Autumn’s tawny vest 
But ah! to me they shine more chastely bright 
Spangling the icy robe that wrapt thy breast. 


THE WITLING AND THE CLOWN. 
A JEU D’ESPRITm=——BY AMBROSE PITMAN, ESQ. 


A Witling ofthe dashing kind, 

Ask’d Honce if he had seen a wind. 

* Yes, that 1 have (quoth Honce) I vow, 

I saw a mighty wind just now.” 

‘“ You saw it, Hopce! it cannot be’’— 

Replied the man of repartee. 

‘“ Pray, what was't like?”’—* Like,” quoth the 
Clown, 

“ Twas like——to have blown my cottage down.” 


WILL THE MANIAC, 
A BALLAD. 
Hark! what wild sound floats on the breeze! 
’Tis Will, at evening fall, 
Who sings to yonder waving trees, 
That shade his prison wall. 


Poor Will was once the gayest swain 
At village wake was seen; 














No lighter heart than his of pais 
E’er tripp’d the moonlight grees. 







His snowy flock graz'd on the hill, 
A finer ne'er was known; 

And, but when died a kid, poor Will 
Had never cause to moan. 








But now poor William's brain is turn’d, 
He cares not for bis flock; 

For when lask’d * if them he mourn’d?” 
I mark’d his vacant look. 








Yet William does not mourn his fold, 
For them he scarce. would miss: 

Some say a love he never told 
Consum’d his form to this. 







And others tell, as how he strove 
To win the fair-one’s heart, 

Who mock’d his tears, and scorn’d his love, 
And left him thus to smart. . 








Will wander'd then amid the rocks, 
And left his flock to stray ; 

And oft would creep where bursting shocks 
Had rent the earth away. 






He lov’d to delve the darksome dell, 
Where never pierc’d a ray, 

There to the wailing vight-bird tel! 
His mournful tale away. 4 


And oft upon the cragpy mount, 
Where threat’ning cliffs hang high, 

Have.1 observ'd him stop tocount, 
With fixless stare, the sky: 


Then to himselfin murmurs low 
Repeating, as he wound 

Along the mountain’s woody brow, 
"Lilllost was ev'ry sound. 


But soon he went so wild astray, 
His kindred ach'd to see; 

And now, seciuded from the day, 
In yonder cell is he. 


Poor Will from all that pass along 
Claims buta tear; and then 

Poor Will, the Maniac’s, grateful song 
Returns the gift again. 


AMYNTOR. 
London, March 24, 1802. 


ANACREONTIC TO DORIS DRINKING. 


W hen, dearest Doris, you resign 
One happy hour to mirth and wine, 
Each glass you drink still paints your face, 
With some new victorious grace. 


Charms in reserve my soul surprise, 
And by fresh wounds your lover dies. 
Who can, resist thee, lovely fair 
That wit, that soft engaging air, 


Each panting heart its homage paye 
And all the vassal world obeys. 
God of the grape, boast now no more, 

Thy triumphs on far Indus shore, 


Each useless weapon now lay down, 
Thy tigers, car and ivy crown. 
Give but this juice in fall supplies, 
And trust thy fame to Doris’ eyes. — 
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